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Ag Extension Pegged for 


The US Department of Justice has 
called on the Department of Agricul- 
ture to conduct a major audit of the 
UC Cooperative Extension Service 
Program. 

Sources in the USDA said the audit 
will be conducted by the USDA’s in- 
vestigative arm—the Office of Inspec- 
tor General—and will look specifically 
at allegations of Title VI Civil Rights 
Act violations—discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, religion, or nation- 
al origin in the total federally assisted 
program. 

In a letter to Congressman Ron Del- 
lums, Assistant Attorney General Drew 
Days, IH, also noted the Justice De- 
partment’s intention to monitor 
USDA’s progress, 

Along with this most recent audit, 
UC’s agricultural research activities are 
being inspected by a legislative audit 
called by Assembly Speaker Leo Mc- 
Carthy. In turn, McCarthy’s audit re- 
quest was prodded by questions raised 
by a recent suit by California Rural 
Legal Assistance. The suit charged six 
Regents and several Extension adminis- 
trators with conflicts of interest in 
spending public funds to develop auto- 
mated machinery and for programs that 
benefit their own interests and those of 
California’s massive agricultural cor- 
porations. 


The CRLA suit also contends that 
hundreds of small farmers have been 
driven off the land and thousands of 
farm workers have been forced onto 
welfare rolls thanks to UC agricultural 
research funds being funneled to proj- 
ects that only benefit large growers. 


Details of the latest USDA audit are 
sketchy. As the University Guardian 
went to press, the Washington - based 
auditor, Robert Hopkins, had arrived 
at University Hall but refused comment 
on the investigation. 


According to Dana Froe, supervisor 
of USDA’s Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Complaint Unit, pressure for 
the audit came from both the Justice 
Department and several past and pres- 
ent employees of the UC-run Agricul- 
tural Extension Program who had filed 


complaints and contacted Congression- 
al leaders. 

A year ago, Froe’s Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity concluded another 
investigation. That time, the USDA in- 
vestigated ex- AES employee Robert 
Bradficid’s charges of gross lawlessness 
on the part of the AES. Bradfield ac- 
cused AES administrators of violations 
of his rights—opening his mail, ran- 
sacking his office, spying on him, re- 
fusing to allow him to leave the ‘state 
or even talk to other professors, firing 
him three times for simply political 
reasons .. . the horrible list goes on 
and on. But at the very core of Brad- 
field’s charges was the AES’s consist- 
ent disregard for minorities’ needs in 
both program services and in hiring 
and promotion practices. (See past 
University Guardian issues.) 

Bradfield also sued the University 
for its conduct. Eventually the Univer- 
sity settled out of court for a reported 
$95,000 and the stipulation that nei- 
ther party talk about the case. 

Unlike the audit just underway, the 
earlier USDA investigation looked only 
at 13 of Bradfield’s 23 allegations and 
dealt only with the Expanded Food 
and Nutrition Program —- one small 
part of AES’s activities for the USDA. 

Commenting on the past investiga- 
tion, Froe said, “Our investigation did 
not prove any of Bradfield’s allegations 
about the program.” But two months 
ago, Froe’s supervisor, Richard Peer, 
wrote to Bradfield saying, “This office 
(Office of Equal Opportunities) has 
not made any judgmental or: conclu- 
sionary, statement regarding the merits 
of your allegations.” 

Froe countered, “We don’t make 
judgments, iwe just present the facts— 
there’s no contradiction between the 
two statements.” 

Apparently, the University has no 
trouble understanding the report’s 
“conclusions.” Even before the report 
came out last June, the University ad- 
ministration was shouting to the press, 
Regents, and anyone who would listen 
that the'USDA:teport disproved Brad- 
field’s allegations. 

But since June, several questions 


Supervisors of Teacher Ed: 
No Job Security Despite 


For nearly thirty years, certain 
groups of non-Academic Senate fac- 
ulty at the Berkeley campus have tried 
to clearly define their employment 


‘status by negotiating personnel regula- 


tions with the administration. 

Recently, the librarians achieved 
some success when a new section of the 
Academic Personnel Manual clarified 
their status and recognized several 
basic personnel principles — at least 
to a degree, Another group at Berke- 
ley, the Supervisors of Teacher Educa- 
tion, sought for over two decades to ex- 
tend and clarify the manual’s meager 
paragraph devoted to their employ- 
ment category. They have not fared 
so well, and as a result of the admin- 
istration’s failure to spellout their stat- 
us through consultation, several su- 
pervisors have been driven to seek 
resolution through arbitration and court 
action. 

In the latest development in a his- 
tory of ineptitude and improvisation 
in personnel relations, two Supervisors 
of Teacher Education were notified 


New Civil R 
about the investigation emerged pri- 
marily from news reports — questions 
of missing interviews and reports, and 
USDA restrictions that inhibited infor- 
mation gathering by investigators. 

Knowledge of the way the investiga- 
tion was conducted prompted Gertie 
Thomas, the AES’s first Black admin- 
istrator, to file a Title VI complaint 
with Agriculture Secretary Robert 
Bergland. The complaint was filed last 
February and charged: 

—the USDA’s Office of Equal Op- 
portunity and the Federal Extension 
Service with “failure to exercise due 
care and diligence in the conduct of 
civil rights investigations;” 

-—the California Extension Service 
with failure to disclose relevant infor- 
mation to the USDA civil rights inves- 
tigators; 

—the California Cooperative Exten- 


sion Service with failure to deliver serv- 
ices to minority groups. 


Long Years of UC Service 


this past February that their employ- 
ment would be terminated as of June 
30, 1979 (four months notice), al- 
though one of the two has completed 
nineteen years of continuous, full- 
time academic service and the other 
has completed a quarter of a century 
of similar service. 

Like others hired in the period prior 
to the middle 1960s, both individuals 
have relied on the various assurances 
and written policies available to them, 
and both declined past offers of em- 
ployment elsewhere because they ex- 
pected and desired to continue their 
professional careers at. Berkeley. 

From about 1950 until 1965, Su- 
pervisors of Teacher Education were 
hired at Berkeley as academic, non- 
Senate faculty. Their duties included: 
field supervision of students; interview- 
ing, selecting, and counseling individ- 
ual graduate students; and teaching 
professional courses in the preparation 
of public school teachers. 

Most of the supervisors hired dur- 

—Continued on Page 2 


ights Probe 


Specifically Thomas said that the 
AES selected the counties examined by 
the investigator and provided data 
without allowing general access to the 
files. And although much of Bradfield’s 
complaint concerned LA county, the 
state’s largest AES program, Thomas 
said the investigator never went to LA 
county. 

Thomas supervised Bradfield for 
several years, yet she was never con- 
tacted during the investigation, and al- 
though Bradtield’s complaint was on 
behalf of Chicanos, the investigator 
never contacted a single Chicano em- 
ployee in the statewide program, ac- 
cording to Thomas. Thomas questioned 
the validity of the interviews that did 
take place since UC administrators 
were allowed to be present. 

Her complaint strongly attacks the 
collusion between UC-AES and USDA 
and the subjugation of minorities’ rights 

—Continued on Page 3 


‘Open Files’ Remain Closed 


The legal battle to finally force UC 
to allow employees access to their per- 
sonnel files has been stalled again. 


When Deputy Attorney General 
Susan J. Orton arrived at the LA 
County Superior Court to argue for 
the legality of the open files law at a 
long-scheduled April 17 hearing, she 
was surprised to discover that the case 
had been transferred to another de- 
partment plus given a new date and 
a new judge. The University’s attor- 
ney was apparently just as surprised 
òn arrival in the courtroom. 


The hearing was put off until June 
12, when the new judge, Robert Weil, 
returns from China. 


The open files law allows employees 
who are not members of the Academic 
Senate access to their whole personnel 
employment file without restriction. 
For Academic Senate members, the 
signatures and affiliations of writers of 
letters of recommendation and the- 
identities of members of ad hoc com- 
mittees will be removed. 


After much University Council lob- 
bying, the bill passed the Legislature. 
Governor Brown signed it September, 
1978; the University sued for declara- 
tory relief a few months later and 
meanwhile has refused to obey the 
law — period. 

This most recent delay may actually 
be helpful to our argument and that 
of the state. The University Council 
would like to hear from UC professors 
who would not feel constrained when 
writing reviews and. evaluations under 
an open file system and who feel UC 
personnel practices would not be dam- 
aged by an open files system. 

We would also like documentation 
from academic employees who have 
requested and/or received a “com- 
prehensive summary” of their files 
since September, 1977, and who found 
this summary inadequate, faulty, or ex- 
cessively delayed. 

If you believe you can contribute 
information — contact Anne Snyder 
at the University Council office, 415- 
841-1750, 
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Editorial 


Political Power 
of a Union 

or an Assocration? 
The Choice [s Yours 


The University is a public institution deriving most of its funding from 
the state and federal governments. Therefore any issue to be collectively bar- 
gained is inevitably thrust into the political arena. 

Any agreement on wages and benefits reached between the Regents and 
a bargaining agent would have to be funded by the state. And while it has been 
apparent for almost a generation that the health of higher education depends 
increasingly on national and state budgetary action, it was possible in the past 
for faculty to rely largely on others to secure the necessary resources. Now it 
is obvious that neither the administration or the Regents can deliver the goods. 

To chart our own future, the University Council believes it is essential that 
professional employees organize in a way that ends our political passivity and 
impotence as well as our isolation from other groups with shared interests. Af- 
filiation with the trade union movement offers us in the long run the best pros- 
pects for a voice in decision making in our profession. An organization affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO has access to the lobbying and other poltical resources of 
the labor movement. j 

The Berman law, for all its dèfects, was enacted because of a long cam- 
paign for collective bargaining for public employees by the labor movement. 
SB 251, the open files bill, was adopted overwhelmingly by the Legislature and 
signed by the Governor in large measure because it had the strong support of 
the California. Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, whose executive secretary, John 
Henning, now serves as a Regent. The wicked effort by university administra- 
tions nationwide, and our own, to exclude faculty from the new legislation which 
prohibits mandatory retirement at 65 was defeated on Capitol Hill mainly 
through the efforts of the national AFT in Washington and the AFL-CIO. Like- 
wise, the success of the AFT affiliate in New York City in saving hundreds of 
tenured faculty from dismissal and preventing closure of several campuses in 
the City University of New York, while in the midst of a financial crisis, rested 
largely on the political influence of the AFT in New York supported by the 
labor movement in that state. 

Each of these examples involved the application of political power by orga- 
nized workers, 

The principal alternative to a strong labor-affiliated organization is an inde- 
pendent association, such as a Faculty Association. In the early stages of col- 
lective bargaining, such organizations have broad appeal to many faculty because 
they are homegrown, minimize involvement with the outside world, and involve 
the least change in our modus operandi. After all, no Mean Old George Meany 
can dictate to a Faculty Association. But there are few instances of any associa- 
tion ihat seeks to be effective, remaining independent very long. It soon becomes 
apparent, as it did for the faculty association at the City University in the mid- 
1960s, that an association lacks the resources to bargaining effectively which 
only can be supplied by affiliation. 

Advocates of an unaffiliated bargaining agent stress the costs of affiliation. 
But there is much misunderstanding about what affiliation with the trade union 
movement entails. The main cost is alleged to be outside control. But nothing 
could be further from the truth in the case of the AFT. 

Bargaining is conducted on the local level; the state and national AFT and 
AFL-CIO (which is a federation of international unions) do not become in-- 
volved in the bargaining process unless a bargaining agent desires outside assist- 
ance, Were the AFT the bargaining agent for the Senate at UC, the Senate 
membership of the union, and no one else, would democratically determine 
bargaining objectives. Their leadership would be democratically elected from 
among the faculty. No external authority could compel a UC faculty union to 
strike or honor a picket line. 

In short, as in many other unions, the AFT operates largely on the principle 
of iocal autonomy. However, through membership in the central labor councils 
in the major cities and counties of California and through participation in COPE 
(Committee on Political Education), we would be part of the labor movement 
and therefore part of the main force in American society which offers a pros- 
pect of securing adequate funding for public higher education in the years 
ahead. 

The choice is simple: whether to enjoy the power and support of millions 
of union members throughout California and the nation or to speak through 
the voice of an isolated, independent association of 6,000 UC professors. 

—Paul Goodman 
UC Davis 
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Murky ‘Tenure’ Definitions Hurt Teacher Ed 


Continued from Page i— 

ing this period, resigned from tenured 
positions in the public schools—often 
after service as department chairper- 
sons. They expected to complete their 
professional careers at Berkeley. 

Although the present Berkeley ad- 
ministration maintains supervisors had 
no basis for expecting continued em- 
ployment, in fact the University gave 
them every reason to believe their ca- 
reers would be ongoing, subject only 
to the usual qualifications of satisfac- 
tory performance and need for serv- 
ices. 

One supervisor was told in a memo 
from the administrator who hired her: 
“Now that your appointment as Su- 
pervisor of Secondary Education for 
the coming year has been assured, I 
wish to welcome you to our supervis- 
ory staff as a permanent member.” 
(1960) 

Like many supervisors, this woman 
accepted a position at Berkeley only 
after ascertaining that permanent ca- 
reer status was assured after probation, 
similar to the tenure status of her pre- 
vious public school position; at the 
same time, she rejected an offer from 
another nearby institution of higher ed- 
ucation because it was explicitly tem- 
porary. 

During this period (1950 until 
1965), supervisors typically received 
employment forms signed by the Dean 
of the School of Education and the 
Chancellor of the Berkeley campus, 
notifying them that they had been ap- 
pointed to “permanent and continuing 
status.” (emphasis in original) 

In 1966, the head of the teacher ed- 
ucation programs at Berkeley reviewed 
the history of supervisors at the cam- 
pus and reported to a statewide com- 
mittee of the Academic Senate: “Su- 
pervisors have . . . ‘security of em- 
ployment’ but what this means and 
when this begins is unclear. At one 
time it was thought to be after three 
years of University service, later after 
six years, now the latest opinion rend- 
ered by the Berkeley campus admin- 
istration is that it is after 8 years.” 

But since 1977, the Berkeley ad- 
ministration offers the self-serving con- 
tention that Supervisors of Teacher Ed- 
ucation never obtained “security of em- 
ployment,” and that they are subject 
to termination at the will of the ad- 
ministration. 

Unlike some non-Senate academic 
categories, the Supervisors. of Teach- 
er Education were not funded on “soft” 
money. As late as 1977-78, “Super- 
visors of Teacher Education” showed 
up as a line item in the Govern- 
or’s Budget, University of California, 
Berkeley Campus.. Supervisors’ salaries 
were paid from this distinct budget al- 
location, and within that allocation 
there were designated numbers of 
“permanent, regular” positions. 

Neverthless, in July 1971, all su- 
pervisors were abruptly notified by the 
Dean of the School of Education that 


a combination of factors including 
budget pressures and a “misunderstand- 
ing” had temporarily rendered every- 
one’s employment situation uncertain, 
but, by July, the administration solved 
the problem and made “provision . . . 
for all of our regular staff of Super- 
visors of Teacher Education.” 

However, that same summer, every- 
one, regardless of length of service, 
suddenly received employment forms 
indicating a change of status to the 
“temporary” employment category. It 
soon became evident that the Super- 
visors of Teacher Education were not 
the only non-Senate academic em- 
ployees caught up in the budget re- 
shuffle. 

On September 7, 1971, Errol 
Mauchlan, Assistant Chancellor at 
Berkeley, wrote to 16 Berkeley deans 
whose schools included similarly af- 
fected employees. 

Mauchlan asked the deans to em- 
phasize that “the change is purely tech- 
nical. No change in the personnel stat- 
us, rights, eligibilities or privileges of 
the individual is involved. The desig- 
nation ‘non-concurrent’ refers strictly 
to the nature of the funds.” 

When the permanent supervisors re- 
ceived their next employment forms 
for the following year they found their 
previous status apparently restored, 
with the word “indefinite” now desig- 
nating their term of employment in- 
stead of the term “temporary.” 

Their status remained this way dur- 
ing the next six years — through fluc- 
tuations in the University’s budgetary 
fortunes, program changes, and vol- 
untary staff attrition, Then, in 1977, | 
in a memo sent to all supervisors, an- = 
other Dean of the School of Education 
asserted that supervisors were “already 
aware that the University does not en- 
sure tenured positions for supervisors 
on the basis of years of prior service.” 

Since 1977, the Berkeley adminis- 
tration has maintained that supervisors 
have always been on year-to-year stat- 
us, with no seniority rights or security 
of employment. And since 1977, per- 
manent supervisors have been equally 
insistent that the University abide by 
the contractual commitments made by 
earlier University administrators. 

The Berkeley administration’s insist- 
ance on its right to re-define personnel 
policies and practices unilaterally, arbi- 
trarily, and retroactively whenever it 
finds it expedient reveals a callous dis- | 
regard for academic employees who 
have rendered years of service. Such 
rejection of equity and due process re- 
veals blatant contempt for the funda- 
mental academic principles and ethics 
honored by major universities through- 
out the nation. These arbitrary, anti- 
quated personnel practices cry out for’ 
collective bargaining and for negotia- 
tion of clear personnel regulations and’ 
fair working conditions for the many 
academic employees who do not enjoy 
the protections afforded by member- 
ship in the Academic Senate, 
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University Guardian 


Every single nuclear weapon in the 
US arsenal from the Hiroshima bomb 
to the neutron warhead was conceived 
developed and tested by the nation’s 
two nuclear weapons laboratories: The 
Lawrence Livermore Lab. (LLL), lo- 
cated 40 miles east of San Francisco 
and the Los Alamos Scientific Lab 
(LASL) in New Mexico. 

A recent, two-day Federal hearing 
into the environmental impact of the 
Livermore Lab once again thrust the 
plutonium - laden controversy before 
the public. The hearings brought at- 
tention to health and safety concerns 
for the lab’s workers and the commu- 
nity’s residents, the danger of earth- 
quake damage to the Livermore site 
(charges have been made that the site 
is surrounded by 13 active faults), and 
the University’s continuous involve- 
ment in nuclear weapons’ development 
at the labs. 

Both labs have been operated for 
the government by the University of 
California since their inception; in the 
case of Los Alamos, since 1942; for 
Livermore, 1952. 

Professor Charles Schwartz of UC 
Berkeley’s Physics Department and a 
long-time authority on the labs, offers 
his views on the University’s role in 
nuclear weapons development. 

By Charles Schwartz 

Management of the Lawrence Liv- 
ermore and Los Alamos Laboratories 
poses some profound contradictions for 
the University of California. How can 
an institution devoted to serving hu- 
manistic ideals through open inquiry 
be involved in developing weapons 
of mass annihilation under conditions 
of strict secrecy with all the orders 
coming from Washington? 

From time to time when this is- 
sue simmers out into the open and 
provokes debate among faculty, stu- 
dents, administrators and interested 
members of the public outside the uni- 
versity, four fairly distinct positions 

` emerge: ‘ 

A) Involvement in this activity is in- 
herently inappropriate for an academic 
community, mainly because of the sec- 
recy and lack of University ability to 
exercise meaningful control — there- 
fore involvement should be terminated; 

B) There is no fundamental ob- 
jection to University involvement with 
such laboratories but substantial re- 
forms are required to make UC man- 
agement of them acceptable — in par- 
ticular the University should exercise 
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UC Design for a Nuclear Holocaust 


a much more active oversight respon- 
sibility; 

C) The University should not only 
open up the labs, making them aca- 
demically respectable, but shouid ac- 
tively lead in bringing an end to weap- 
ons research and the conversion of the 
labs to peaceful work; 

D) Continue the status quo. 

In 1970, the Academic Senate’s 
Zinner Committee chose position B 
(reform), with a minority viewpoint 
favoring A (severance), When their 
recommendation was put to a vote of 
the UC Academic Senate, statewide, 
position A just narrowly failed a ma- 
jority. And in a choice between posi- 
tion B and position D (status quo), the 
former won a very large majority. 

In 1978, the administration’s Ger- 
berding Committee reached conclu- 
sions and recommendations essential- 
ly the same as those of the Zinner 
Committee, pointing out that the re- 
forms called for by the earlier report 
had not in fact been implemented. 


The Policy Committee of the Berk- 
eley Division of the Academic- Senate 
produced a recommendation, late in 
1978, which strongly called for termi- 
nation of the UC weapons lab ties, but 
otherwise the formal faculty voice has 
been silent on this issue. 

Students, however, working together 
with anti-war activists, have been in- 
creasingly outspoken over the last cou- 
ple of years. The UC Nuclear Weapons 
Labs Conversion Project (with which 
I have been active) took the ambitious 
position C (conversion) and has per- 
sistently challenged the Regents, the 
UC President, and the Livermore and 
Los Alamos management to justify 
and/or change their policies. 

After diligent attempts to see wheth- 
er the UC administration could imple- 
ment even the mildest interpretations 
of the reforms suggested by Zinner 
and Gerberding, we have finally con- 
cluded that the powers that be are de- 
termined to continue the UC weapons 
lab relationship unchanged; and we 
have now joined with others in a call 
for severance. 

President Saxon has defended the 
past and continuing UC management 
of the nuclear weapons labs by saying 
that this serves the national interest, 
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that UC’s contribution is in providing 
technical excellence, and that the work 
of the labs is essential to maintaining 
world peace. This rationale both com- 
promises the integrity of the Univer- 
sity and distorts the reality of what 
goes on at the labs. 

If the University is bound to serve 
“the national interest” as defined by 
the Pentagon and the Department of 
Energy (which fund the labs), then we 
have abandoned our unique role as an 
independent institution, involved in so- 
ciety’s affairs but standing apart from 
the reigning political order. If the Uni- 
versity’s task is merely to provide 
“technical excellence” without debat- 
ing the likely end use of this research, 
then we have abandoned the idea of 
social responsibility in science and 
technology. 

As for the contributions of Liver- 
more and Los Alamos to the world- 
threatening dangers of nuclear war, 
the record is clear: officials of these 
labs, acting under the mantle of UC’s 
name, have been prime movers in es- 
calating the nuclear arms race. 

Lab Directors not only carry out 
weapons projects on order from the 
Pentagon, they conceive, create and 
promote ever newer products — the 
neutron bomb is one case where it was 
acknowledged that a “very elite group” 
at Los Alamos was “working very ag- 
gressively, trying to influence the De- 
partment of Defense to consider us- 
ing these . . . weapons.” (from 1973 
Congressional testimony by Dr. Harold 
Agnew, LASL Director.) 

And when arms control measures 
seem to be nearing agreement between 


the US and the USSR, lab officials 
lobby strenuously — both overtly and 
covertly — to avoid cutbacks in their 
weapons development programs; Ed- 
ward Teller and associates worked vig- 
orously to block the Atmospheric 
Test Ban Treaty two decades ago; and 
Batzel (LLL Director) and Agnew 
have been hard at work to sabotage 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
that seemed on the verge of being 
signed over a year ago. 

The question of who is in control 
of the labs is a very serious matter, 
involving political forces well beyond 
the University realm. It is a grave er- 
ror to believe the simplistic line that 
the labs are just carrying out policy 
that has been democratically de- 
termined by the Federal govern- 
ment. Congressional review of this sub- 
ject, involving highly technical details 
under the banner of national defense, 
is notoriously superficial; while in the 
Executive Branch, it is significant that 
the civilian officials who oversee the 
labs’ budgets and programs are them- 
selves former officials at Livermore 
and Los Alamos. 

The most constructive thing for those 
of us within the University to do now 
is to build and maintain a pressure on 
the Regents calling for severance of 
UC ties with the nuclear weapons lab- 
oratories. Cutting this tie will be 
healthy for the: University, itself, and 
will also be a step in the right direc- 
tion for the health of the country in 
that the false cloak of academic legiti- 
macy will be stripped away from the 
deadly business of the nuclear arms 
race, 


Ag Extension Audit Underway 


Continued from Page i— 
to service and employment, 

She charged, “At this writing there 
is not a single minority full-time em- 
ployee at the state level working in a 
nutrition program intended almost ex- 
clusively for minority groups. Although 
more than 50 percent of the recipients 
of our program are Chicanos, there 
never has been a single Chicano nutri- 
tion specialist despite the repeated 
complaints of county and state staff. 
And yet USDA cannot confirm allega- 
tions of discrimination!!” 

Shortly after Thomas’ letter arrived 
in Bergland’s hands, UC President Da- 
vid Saxon announced at the mid-Feb- 
ruary Board of Regents’ meeting a plan 
to initiate a task force to investigate 
affirmative action issues in AES. In his 
press release, Saxon first complimented 
the University for “enlightened and un- 
equivocal” affirmative action programs 
and fair employment practices, and 
then he called for a task force to deter- 
mine the truth of allegations of “pat- 
terns of racial discrimination.” 

One AES employee who testified be- 
fore the task force said the examiners 
did not want specific or personal ex- 
amples of discrimination but instead 
asked for vague information about gen- 
eral “patterns.” 

The employee, who wished not to be 
identified, felt the task force members 
intended well but were basically unin- 
formed and inexperienced in the work- 
ings and politics of AES. The AES em- 
ployee charged that there are no His- 
panics on the task force and no mem- 
bers with ties to the Hispanic commu- 
nity that AES programs are supposed 
to serve. 

The University Council has called 
for the resignation of two members of 
the five-person task foree—one mem- 
ber who is directly responsible to Saxon 
and another who is in charge of the 
affirmative action program the task 


force ultimately must examine. 

Others have noted that testimony is 
not under oath, no transcript is kept 
and there is no call for action when the 
report is complete, other than forward- 
ing the recommendations to Saxon. 

Gertie Thomas fears the task foree 


report may simply be a whitewash— . 


the last thing the AES needs now. 


Salary Bill Rolls On 


Two bills winding their way through 
the state Legislature offer University 
and state employees something good 
for their smiles. 

One bill will finally make that long- 
stalled pay raise a reality; the other 
gives all state employees a dental plan. 
Both bills need our letters, telegrams, 
and pressure. 

Pay Raise — Late April, SB 91 
(Alquist D-San Jose) passed the Sen- 
ate and moved on to the Assembly. 

The bill- provides all state employ- 
ees with a 7 percent pay increase ret- 
roactive to October 1, 1978, and-a 8 
percent pay increase effective this July 
Ist. In case you can’t remember, the 
last cost-of-living increase was way 
back in July, 1977. 

Dental Plan — Assembly Bill 1484 
(Mori D-Hayward) will give all state 
employees, including those at UC and 
and CSUC, an employer-paid dental 
plan. 

The bill covers preventive care, diag- 
nostic services, oral surgery, restora- 
tive dentistry, endodontics, periodon- 
tics, and prosthetics. The plan will pro- 
tect family members as well as em- 
ployees. 

This bill has passed the Assembly 
Committee on Public Employees and 
Retirement and now awaits action in 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Let your Legislators and Speaker 
McCarthy know your feelings — drop 
them a line, 
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Richard Bermack 


Union members and negotiating team members in the English Language Pro- 
gram include—seated from left. Haydee Wirth, Margaret Newman, Metis 
Shekalof{-—and standing: Geoffrey Reinhard, Alice Gosak, Jacqueline Hoeppner, 
Bonnie Burns, Arthur Carson, Doris Spafford, Ellen Rosenfield, and Ruth Fin- 
nerty. Not shown is Norm Amundson, Chairman of the Labor Center at the 


Institute of Industrial Relations at Berkeley, who aided negotiations. 


Contracts and Benefits Gained 
By Berkeley ELP Teachers 


Teachers in UC Berkeley Exten- 
sion’s English Language Program just 
took the first steps to bring the pro- 

. tection of a contract to their jobs. 

Unlike many University employees, 
Extension instructors are hired on a 
“by agreement” basis. With scarce 
teaching jobs and hungry teachers, this 
“agreement” is usually tilted to the 
needs of the University, not the teach- 
er. 

In the case of English Language 
Program (ELP) instructors, historical- 
ly, they have had no retirement bene- 
fits, health benefits, job security or 
sick pay — when ill, they must even 
pay their own substitutes. 

A year ago, long negotiations and 
consistent pressure by ELP instructors 
and the University Council resulted in 
a minor victory when 13 instructors 
were given a new classification — they 
were called “program coordinators” 
and were therefore eligible for three- 
month contracts and health benefits. 
But the ELP hires up to 90 instructors 
during peak periods; consequently 
most instructors were still outside the 
coverage. The 13 instructors who re- 
ceived the short, sparce contracts were 
not newcomers to the program — all 
of them had worked at least four 
years for UC Extension. 

Now, a year later, more negotiations 
and pressure has produced the rudi- 
ments of real benefits and job secu- 
rity. 

After several meet and confer ses- 
sions with Berkeley’s Personnel Office, 
beginning last February, several spe- 


cific gains were realized; also prin- 


ciples and definitions were agreed upon 
that would serve as a framework for 
more detailed negotiations with the Ex- 
tension’s administrators, 

They include: 

—— nine ELP instructors will be giv- 
en yearly contracts with all the regular 
benefits accruing to full-time contract- 
ed positions; 

— benefits and job security will be 
provided to instructors who have been 
denied these benefits because of the 
nature of ELP appointments — in oth- 
er words, instructors hired on a per- 
program basis will receive pro-rated 
salaries and benefits; 

— a body was created with the 
power to represent ELP instructors in 
discussions with the Extension admin- 
istrators over salaries and benefits as 
well as. professional concerns. 

As the University Guardian goes to 
press, ELP instructors and Extension 
administrators have just begun to ham- 


mer out details of a contract. 

Buttressing the instructors’ argu- 
ment for benefits and job security is 
the simple fact that the English Lan- 
guage Program is making money for 
the University Extension. Unfortunate- 
ly, the income is not coming back to 
the instructors, 

A study turned over to the Univer- 
sity Guardian shows that the amount 
actually spent for all instructional ser- 
vices (instructors, lab monitors, lec- 
turers, conversation group leaders) is 
33° percent’ of ELP- income, and ac- 
cording to the study, instructors’ sal- 
aries equal less than 27 percent of 
ELP income. This compares poorly to 
programs like the American Language 
Institute and San Francisco State Ex- 
tension which pay their instructors 80 
percent of program income. 

The Extension’s reluctance to pay 
decent benefits and offer some job 
security is even more confusing in 
light of the fact that the English Lan- 
guage Program is a growing and popu- 
lar area of study. 

The program began over six years 
ago, offering intensive En glish lan- 
guage classes for foreign students, pro- 
fessionals, tourists — any non-English 
speaking person who was not enrolled 
as a regular student at UC. Initially, 
ELP was primarily dependent on a 
program for Japanese tourists and 
funded through a Japanese tourist 
agency. 

In 1976, funds from this agency 
began to dry up, and ELP began de- 
veloping other programs and incomes. 

“In the fall of 1977, we began our 
first 10-week, intensive English lan- 
guage program. We had 50 students. 
Today, we typically have 170 per 
term,” said Jacqueline Hoeppner, a 
program coordinator who has been 
with ELP since 1975. 

“The English Language Program is 
making a lot of money. We are mak- 
ing money beyond the cost of the 
program. But a lot of money doesn’t 
seem to be going back into the pro- 
gram. We’re not sure, yet, exactly 
where it’s -going but we do know much 
of it should be used to better teach- 
ers’ positions,” added Hoeppner. 

“We want to be recognized as em- 
ployees deserving the rights and bene- 
fits of comparable employees at the 
University, We've developed one of 
the best English Language Programs 
in the Bay Area and we feel recogni- 
tion, monetarily and otherwise, is long 
overdue. Through organizing, I feel 
that we're finally going to get it.” 
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Librarians Kick Off Petition Drive 


In mid-May, the United Federation 
of Librarians began a petition drive 
to gain the signatures of over half of 
UC’s 600 librarians — enough to guar- 
antee a representational election under 
the new collective bargaining law. 

At Santa Barbara and Berkeley, pe- 
iitions are being circulated as the term 
comes to a close; on the other cam- 
puses, signature drives will start up in 
the fail. 

If over half of all librarians sign the 
petition, the UC administration could 
simply recognize the United Federa- 
tion of Librarians as the representa- 
tive. While this would be a real de- 
light, it’s quite unlikely, judging from 
the past experiences with UC, On the 
other hand, the University can call for 
an election, which is its legal right. 

If 30 percent of librarians sign au- 
thorizations, the Public Employment 
Relations Board, the board interpret- 
ing and applying the public employee 
bargaining law, would investigate and 
might call for an election. 

Signing a petition starts the legal 


process to bring democratically deter-- 


mined, binding contracts over wages 
and working conditions to librarians 
for the first time — the promise of the 
Higher Education Employer-Employee 
Relations Act (HEERA) which goes 
into effect July 1, 1979. 

The petition implies no obligation in 
any way. It is not a membership appli- 
cation and of course does not mean 
signers will be charged dues. It does 
not obligate signers to vote for the AFT 
in an election if one is held. 

“Over this decade of the 70s, the 
University Federation of Librarians and 
the University Council have fought for 
and gained improvements in working 
conditions like gaining outside arbi- 
tration as the final step in the aca- 
demic non-senate grievance procedure 
and increases in salaries by actions 
such as fighting for inequity adjust- 
ments which have resulted in $1,000 
worth of salary increases for the av- 
erage librarian. 

And as Laura Nanna, University 
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Council Secretary and a librarian a 
Santa Barbara, put it, “The Unio 
offers a way of doing things for your 
self. You can go to meetings, brin 
up concerns that effect you, and orga 
nize to do something about them. 


Librarians Check Ow 
419 , 
‘9 Month’ Option 

Last December, the University Fed 
eration of Librarians (UFL) invite 
Marilyn Oberg, a librarian from Cali 
fornia State University at Hayward 
to discuss the CSUC experience witl 
the 9-month option in employment fo 
librarians. 

Although called the “9-month op 
tion,” the law as applied to CSUC 
librarians, offers the right to be em 
ployed “for one or more fiscal year 
on a 10-month basis.” The librarians 
compensation is reduced in the sam 
proportion as compensation for an “in. 
structional academic employee whos 
fiscal year employment basis is 
changed from a 12-month basis to « 
10-month basis.” 

Although CSUC librarians have hac 
the 9-month option for over fou 
years, interest at UC has been scat 
tered. After Oberg’s presentation, li- 
brarians decided to formally propose 
it to the University administration. 

Shortly after the December meet- 
ing, Phil Hoehn, President of the Uni- 
versity Federation of Librarians, and 
Bill Whitson, President of the Berke- 
ley local, met with Morley Walker, 
Special Assistant for Employee Rela 
tions, to present a proposal for the op 
tion. ' 

The University has yet to respond n 
the proposal. 

The UFL feels that the 9-month op: 
tion has merit and details of the option 
can be worked out so there will be no 
adverse effect on library operations. — 

Librarians who find the idea appeal: 
ing should communicate their interest 
to the Union and LAUC. 
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Despite “Readjustments,” 
Librarians’ Salaries Fall— 
Study Blames University’s 
Sex-Typing Library Work 


“Comparison of librarian salaries 
with salaries of other UC academic 
series (employees) demonstrates that 
inequities exist currently in salaries for 
all ranks in the Librarian Series, and 
that all levels require substantial in- 
creases to achieve parity.” 

Occasionally time does indeed stand 
still at the University—the above para- 
graph is the conclusion of both the 
1974 Report No. 3 of the Special 
Committee to Study Librarian Salaries 
and a report released in late October 
of this year on the same subject. 

Furthermore, in the most recent re- 
port, LAUC’s Ad Hoc Committee on 
Librarians’ Salary Inequity observed 
that the restructuring of the librarians’ 
salaries, implemented in July, 1975, as 
a result of the 1974 study, did not cor- 
rect the basic inequity that was first 
documented in 1971! 

In June, 1978, LAUC’s Ad Hoc 


Committee was given the charge of up- 
dating the past comparison between li- 
brarians and other UC academic non- 
Senate series employees. They also 
were to obtain current information on 
librarians’ salaries in other major po- 
litical jurisdictions in California. 

The study goes beyond simply docu- 
menting the pay gap. In searching for 
the reasons behind the pay differentials, 
the report places the blame at the Uni- 
versity’s door in the form of a lack of 
commitment to affirmative action pro- 
grams. 

“Predominantly female” . 

It identifies “librarian” as a “pre- 
dominantly female” occupation, and 
states, “studies of occupational earn- 
ings differentials clearly demonstrate 
that earnings in relation to educational 
level rank low for both men and wom- 
en in female dominated occupations.” 

—Continued on Page 8 


Faculty Get Skewed Raises; Admin. Get Big Bucks 


By Jack Milton 


After a long, hard fight by AFL- 
CIO unions and the CSEA—including 
two Legislative overrides of Governor 
Brown’s vetoes—state employees won 
a 14.5 percent pay increase . . . well, 
almost all state employees. 

The increase went into effect on 
July 1, 1979, and was distributed at 
UC by President David Saxon and the 
regents, according to their notions of 
who needs and wants what income to 
work at UC. 

The regents seem to feel those that 
make the most, need the most, Presi- 
dent Saxon landed a whopper of a 
20 percent increase, taking him be- 
yond any state official with his income 
of $78,750; Vice President Archie 
Kleingartner received a 24.2 percent 
increase elevating him to the $59,000 
category. 

When it came to the faculty, the 
administration awarded the largest av- 
erage raises of 15.3 percent to those 
making the most (full professors) and 
the least average raise of 12.7 percent 
to those with the lowest incomes (as- 
sistant professors). The vast majority 
of staff employees received increases 
of 13 percent according to Kleingart- 
ner. 

In late October on one campus, the 
Davis Academic Senate voiced opposi- 
tion to the distribution by voting a 
resolution “deploring” Saxon’s decision 
to skew the salary increase in the 
favor of senior faculty. 

New top step for professors 


But the University has long argued 
that to keep or recruit high level fac- 
ulty, it is necessary to ensure that full 
professors are paid very well. And 
besides the higher pay increase, the 
regents also created a new Full Pro- 
fessor Step VII position, arguing that 
the new step is needed to make it pos- 
sible to reward faculty members doing 
meritorious work who are limited by 
the current scale. And they took the 
money for the step from the pay in- 
crease for all employees. 

But a higher top step won't help 
with faculty recruitment since most 
hiring, obviously, takes place on the 
junior faculty level. Despite the short- 


age of teaching jobs, many depart- 
ments report problems gaining their 
first choice during recruitment periods. 

The complaints largely come from 
the sciences, but social sciences also 
have expressed concern. 

Paul Goodman of the Davis history 
department said, “Sure there is a short- 
age of jobs, but in a certain specialty 
there aren’t very many people who 
are qualified. So we have an opening 
and 200 people apply but only a few 
are really qualified, UC has very high 
standards and it’s often hard for us 
to get our first choice. In the long run, 
lower starting salaries will mean a de- 


cline in the quality of the faculty.” 
Despite the skewed distribution, the 
administration has said that the spread 
in salary increases will put assistant 
and associate professors above parity 
with the eight institutions UC uses to 
make salary comparisons, and it will 
bring full professors slightly above 
parity for the first time in years. 


“Parity” in faculty salaries 


While it is hard to check “parity” 
since the actual figures from com- 
parable institutions are confidential, 
parity is really beside the point. What 
do UC faculty care if the faculty at 


By Patricia St. Lawrence 


In June, 1979; the Task Force on 
Affirmative Action Issues in the Co- 
operative Extension Service (CES) pro- 
duced a 48-page report which pulls 
few punches in substantiating charges 
of racial discrimination in the agricul- 
tural extension program. 


In the past six years, charges of dis- 
crimination at CES have led to inves- 
tigations by USDA and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, attention from state 
legislators, and several suits by CES 
employees. 

The five-member “Task Force was 
appointed in February by President 
Saxon with directions to investigate al- 
legations that “there exist patterns of 
racial discrimination” in CES, to ana- 
lyze the effectiveness of the service’s 
affirmative action program, and to de- 
termine the degree of compliance with 
the University’s affirmative action poli- 
cies. 

They collected compliance data, in- 
terviewed 75 persons within and out- 
side CES including county staff, and 
held public hearings in Sacramento, 
Riverside and Fresno counties. 

The overall conclusion presented to 
Saxon and by him to the Board of 
Regents: 

“The Task Force ... has found de- 
ficiencies in the provision of services, 
in the administrative structure and 
staffing, in appointments to commit- 


EEEE 


tees, personnel practices, and in job- 
related employment criteria. The Task 
Force has found that these deficien- 
cies have had a disturbing discrimina- 
tory effect on minority groups.” 

Three of the six sections of the re- 
port detail the defects with recom- 
mendations for change—32 in all— 
following each of these sections. 


Asserting that there is a “func- 
tional interaction among policy formu- 
lation, administrative structures and 
affirmative action,” the report notes 
that CES minority employees are ab- 
sent from both formal and informal 
policy determining processes and ad- 
ministrative structures including those 
specifically concerned with affirmative 
action. 

For example: “The Task Force was 
surprised to learn that Mr. Robert 
Reynolds, the only minority county di- 
rector, the director of Extension in 
Los Angeles County which is distin- 
guished by its diversity of clientele 
and urban-rural mix, and a person 
with expertise in manpower and urban 
community programs, is not... on 
the Administrative Staff Group to the. 
Director... .” 


Critical of CES Director 
The report hones in on CES Direc- 
tor, Jerome Siebert, who was respon- 
sible for leadership in affirmative ac- 
tion (for compliance with University, 
state and federal regulations), the Per- 


eight other institutions are as under- 
paid as we are? 

The parity comparisons of UC sal- 
aries with the salaries at eight other 
institutions (Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, 
Michigan, Stanford, SUNY-Buffalo, 
Wisconsin and Yale) are called for 
by the Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 51 which’ was passed early in the 
1965 General Session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Each year the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission pre~ 
sents a report to the Governor and the 


—Continued on Page 6 
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sonnel Administrator, and the Direc- 
tor of Administrative Services, who 
is also the formal. Affirmative Action 
Officer. 

The Director is criticized for failure 
to exercise leadership, control and 
oversight. All three are described as 
lacking “the special competence” nec- 
essary for discharging this responsibil- 
ity with the consequences that the dele- 
gation of authority to assistant and 
county directors “without accounta- 
bility and training” has completely dif- 
fused the responsibility. 

Remedies 

The recommended remedies are: 

—the appointment of an Affirmative 
Action Officer directly responsible to 
the Vice President for Agriculture, J. 
Kendrick, and empowered to review 
each proposed personnel transaction 
for conformation to affirmative action 
goals; 

-—all standing, ad hoc, and other 
decision making groups in CES must 
have significant minority participation. 

The Task Force’s analysis of the 
racial composition of CES employees 
finds that few minorities are in aca- 
demic employment and administrative 
positions, minorities in such positions 
are disproportionately affected by lay- 
offs, some have resigned for lack of 
advancement opportunities, and. viola- 
tions of UC affirmative action policy 


have occurred. 
—Contiaued on Page? 
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UCR Extension 


Faculty File 


At Berkeley, Extension English Lan- 
guage Program (ELP) teachers joined 
together and negotiated the basic prin- 
ciples of a fair contract with the UCB 
administration. 


At Riverside, ELP’s counterpart. the 
English as a Second Language Pro- 
gram (ESL), joined together and ap- 
proached the UCR Extension adminis- 
tration, and the administrators slipped 
a sprocket. 


At Berkeley, ELP teachers worked 
out a good agreement (see box); at 
Riverside, 12 union members lost their 
jobs and the administrators have four 
unfair labor practice charges leveled 
against them. 


As the University Guardian goes to 
press, a hearing is scheduled for mid- 
December before the Public Employ- 
ment Relations Board on the four 
charges. 

The plight of this small group of 
University employees and members of 
the University Council-American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has drawn them 
much support, especially from the 
ranks of organized labor. 

Raoul Teilhet, head of the. Califor- 
nia Federation of Teachers, the UC- 
AFT’s affiliate on the statewide level, 
met with the ESL teachers and offered 
legal aid; consequently the CFT will 
do legal research and prepare argu- 
ments for the PERB hearing and an 
arbitration proceeding that’s scheduled 
in mid-November, 

The delegates to the Riverside-San 
Bernardino County Central Labor 
Council voted to put UC Riverside Ex- 
tension on the “do not patronize” list, 
and they asked that the use of the 
designation be placed in the hands of 
their secretary-treasurer Mary Curtin. 

Curtin, an alumna of UCR, said 
“The University recognizes that we 
have the tools to require that union 
members not take Extension courses 
at Riverside. We hope that the threat 
of lost students and bad publicity helps 
the ESL teachers.” 

U.S. Representative George Brown 
met with the teachers and the press, 
calling the University’s conduct “a 
flagrant injustice with a chilling effect 
on organizing activities in the UC 
system.” 

The Riverside ESL instructors be- 
gan organizing in the fall of 1978 over 
issues like gaining health benefits as 
part of their University employment. 
And when rumors of the threat to 
unionize grew louder, the University 
granted a prorated health plan for 
ESL employees. 

Lack of benefits, like health care, 
are just the surface of the problem 
for ESL teachers throughout the Uni- 
versity system—with the exception of 
Berkeley. ESL instructors, who are on 
every campus except UC San Fran- 


UC Study Shows 


The first intensive analysis of con- 
tracts negotiated by local government 
employees in the 10 years since they 
gained the right to bargain has shown 
AFL-CIO unions negotiated more 
comprehensive contracts than employee 
associations. 

The study, conducted by UC’s own 
California Public Employee Relations 
Program of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations at Berkeley in conjunction 
with the California Department of In- 
dustrial Relations said, “Agreements 
negotiated by employee organizations 
affiliated with AFL-CIO show a great- 
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“Unfair” Charges Against University 


cisco, traditionally are hired on a 
single-class basis, with no contracts, 
benefits, or job security of any sort. 


David McGargar, one of the 12 


terminated union members, points to 
a lack of benefits, the term-by-term 
contracts, and favoritism on the job 
as the main reason for union activity 
at Riverside. 

“Some people who were not on the 
‘good person’ list received classes that 
they had not requested or were given 
an hour or a schedule that was almost 
impossible to live with,” said McGar- 
gar. 


ulty members if not enough work was 
available during the summer quarter, 
development of a curriculum, and for- 
mation of a professional body, like 
the Academic Senate, for ESL faculty. 

They met with administration rep- 
resentatives without success, and the 
administration began taking a harder 
line on union activities. Then the ad- 
ministration announced that the ESL 
summer program ‘was being dramati- 
cally reduced and only eight of 22 in- 
structors would be re-hired. Only one 
of the lucky eight was a University 
Council-AFT member. 


Smooth Negotiations at UCB 


Extension English Language Program teachers at UC Berkeley, his- 
torically, have had no health benefits, job security, retirement benefits, 
or even sick pay—when ill, they paid their own substitutes. They were 
hired to teach specific programs of varying lengths — the longest being 


the standard 10-week course. 


Among the 35 or more instructors in the program, a core of about 15 
faculty had taught at ESL in Berkeley on a regular basis. for more than 
four years, yet they still lacked basic job protections. Two years ago, they 


began to do something about it. 


Through negotiations with Extension administrators, the instructors 
first negotiated a three-month agreement and the framework of a con- 
tract. After more meetings with administrators and Berkeley’s Personnel 
Office—and legal advice and bargaining aid supplied by experienced nego- 
tiators through the University Council-AFT—they negotiated yearly posi- 
tions for nine teachers and substantial benefit increases for all teachers in 


and lacks some of the binding guarantees of collectively bargained con- 


tracts, it is a terrific forward step for non-Academic Senate instructors. 


The agreement calls for: 


—Nine appointments to nine-month academic positions with all the 


benefits accruing to full-time contracted appointments, including retire- 


ment benefits; 


—A reduction in the standard work-week from 20 to 15 hours, coupled 


with pay increases totaling 25 percent in some cases; 


—Specific written job descriptions, hiring qualifications, and perform- 


ance standards; 


—Health benefits for more than half of ESL teachers; 


—A sick pay allowance; 


—A faculty body with the power to represent ELP instructors in dis- 


cussions with administrators over salaries, benefits and professional con- 


cerns. 


ESL teachers now enjoy good relations with administrators of the pro- 


gram and are negotiating a definition of a proper workload and developing 


an evaluation process which includes a peer review evaluation as well as 


evaluations by students and administrators. 


the program, 
While the agreement ESL teachers have today is called a “guideline” 


reel 


In the spring, the ESL faculty or- 
ganized in earnest, when 18 people in 
the 22-member department voted to 
form an employee organization. 

The organization adopted a consti- 
tution, elected officers, established a 
dues structure, ratified a list of de- 
mands and filed for meet and confer 
rights with the University Extension 
administrators. 

Chief among job demands were reg- 
ulation of the hiring and evaluation 
procedures, shared hours among fac- 


AFL-CIO Unions Out-Negotiate Employee Assoc. 


er tendency toward comprehensiveness 
than do agreements negotiated by in- 
dependent employee organizations. 

“Although AFL-CIO affiliates are 
responsible for negotiating only 40 per- 
cent of the agreements in the sample 
(either alone or in joint bargaining 
councils with a nonaffiliated organiza- 
tion), they are responsible for 58 per- 
cent of the agreements which cover 
nine or 10 of the basic topics.” 

The study, which does not cover 
state workers or, school employees, is 
based on a sample of 754 agreements 
covering 295,100 local government em- 


Several UC-AFT members filed 
grievances, claiming discrimination in 
hiring and questioning the evaluations 
used for rehiring for the term-by-term 
contracts. 


The administration is vague about 
the criteria for evaluations, but when 
pressed, the only evaluations they re- 
fer to are student evaluations. And 
among student evaluations, they fail 
to use a standardized form and don’t 
inform students that the evaluations 
are going to be used to hire or fire 


ployees. The sample represents 59 per- 
cent of the estimated 496,450 persons 
employed by California counties, cities 
and special districts in 1977-1978. 


Basie topics measured 

The basic topics that were used to 
measure comprehensiveness of agree- 
ments included: wages; health care 
benefits; retirement benefits; hours of 
work and overtime pay; paid holidays, 
vacation, and sick leave; grievance 
procedures; organizational security; 
personnel actions, layoffs, transfers, 
promotions, and other actions; and 
several other terms governing the 


their teachers —in some cases, less 
than half the students even fill in the 
evaluation forms. 

McGargar added, “In the past, the 
administration said that they didn’t use 
student evaluations to judge teachers 
and in a sense that was true. Instead, 
they used pressure, innuendo and 
harassment to drive people from the 
job. Before the union, people were 
quitting rather than trying to change | 
the system.” 

As the summer progressed, the ad- 
ministration announced hirees for the 
fall term, and again only one of the 
teachers was a union member. While 
they offered positions to two members 
of the union, they held the offer for 
so long that one person was forced to 
accept other employment. 

Among the 17 new teachers hired, 
six are former non-union teachers, one 
is a union teacher and the others are 
all new to the program. All were given | 
a big $5 an hour raise and a strong 
dose of anti-union propaganda. 

In late July, the terminated ESL 
instructors filed for a bargaining unit | 
in accordance with the Higher Educa- 
tion Employer-Employee Relations 
Act (HEERA). Shortly after that they | 
filed the four unfair labor practices | 
charges. : 


Although they are technically no, 
longer employed by the Universit 
they cite judicial precedents that their, 
union activity was protected and their 
firings were a violation of HEERA. : 

The four unfair labor practices 
charges against the University are: 

—failure to rehire union-member 
teachers because of their union mem- 
bership and activities; 

—elimination of the union’s major- 
ity status by not rehiring union mem- 
bers; a 

—making anti-union statements to. 
employees on several occasions; 


—continuing to meet with employ- 
ees over issues of wages, hours, and 
working conditions after an organiza- 
tion has filed for a bargaining unit and. 
the employer has refused to recognize 
the organization for bargaining pur- 
poses. 

In all, 11 ESL faculty have filed 
grievances with the University charg- 
ing that they were not rehired on the 
basis of their union activities. They 
asked. for arbitration by an indepen- 
dent arbiter from the American Arbi- 
tration Association. That hearing will 
begin in November. 

As the ESL teachers gear up for 
their legal battles, the University ap- 
pears to be still as rigid in its fight to 
stall unionization at Riverside as it is 
willing to work with its ELP employ- 
ees on job-related problems at Berke- 
ley. 


employment relationship. In all, 17 
topics were tabulated. 

The study went on to say, “Inde 
pendent employee associations (either 
alone or in joint bargaining council 
with an affiliated union) negotiated 54 
percent of the agreements in the sam- 
pie but only 38 percent of those agrec- 
ments fall into the most comprehen- 
sive category. Over half of the agree- 
ments negotiated by an AFL-CIO af- 
filiate are of the most comprehensive 
caste, compared to 25 percent of those 
negotiated by an independent assovia- 
tion.” 


University Guardian 


Librartans’ Pay Slips 


Continued from Page i— 

The report continues, “Education in 
female occupations has not been re- 
warded by proportionally higher earn- 
ings as it has been in predominantly 
male occupations, Many of the occu- 
pational groups in which women are 
heavily concentrated pay low wages 
while requiring higher than average 
educational achievement. The libra- 
rian profession is specifically men- 
tioned as one in which male profes- 
sional workers rank low in earnings 
in relation to educational level.” 

The report compared the pay of 54 
predominantly male occupations to 27 
predominantly female occupations 
which require the same or a higher 
level of education, and it found a gap 
of almost $500 per month—$2009 for 
males, $1517 for females. 

Concerning librarians, several non- 
teaching academic positions with edu- 
cational requirements, length of work 
year and general functions similar to 
librarians were compared to librarians 
in terms of pay. And while the salary 
restructuring of 1975 brought up the 
entry level salaries and the top levels, 
very little changed for the middle 
ranks where the majority (54 percent) 
of librarians are concentrated. 

And even for entry level (assistant) 
librarians, earnings averaged 12 per- 
cent less than assistant levels for com- 
parable UC academic series. A libra- 
rian at the top rank, top step, earned 
an average of 17.7 percent less than 
comparable UC employees. 

Since the salary restructuring, entry 


Open Files Case 


level librarians “progressed” from the 
lowest paid academic employee (17th 
place) at UC to Lith place in 1979. 
And with the exception of “junior spe- 
cialist,” entry level librarians are still 
the lowest paid career employee. 

In most cases, librarians’ salaries 
have failed to even match inflation. 
Using librarians’ pay level in the base 
year of 1967 and extending the sala- 
ries to 1979 while adjusting for infla- 
tion, the study showed that, again, 
only salaries at the bottom and very 
top ends have kept up with inflation. 
The increases on the ends are scarcely 
more than $100; while in the middie 
ranges, salaries lost to inflation to the 
tune of $1000 a year. 

The study concludes that for libra- 
rians “real advance toward equality is 
long overdue.” 


Richard Bermack 
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On October 17, one of many national demonstrations against “big oil” 
took place in San Francisco outside the Standard Oil Building. A coalition of 
citizens groups and the labor movement joined forces to call for a rollback in 
oil and gas prices, full capacity operation by oil companies, and the establish- 
ment of a taxpayer owned energy corporation. Rallies were held in over 100 
locations throughout the country, and in the West at Los Angeles, Denver, San 
Jose and Seattle as well as San Francisco. 


Librarians Extend Petition Drive 


As the spring term drew to a close, 
well over the legally required 50 per- 
cent of librarians at Berkeley and 
Santa Barbara signed authorization 
cards calling for a collective bargain- 
ing election to select a bargaining rep- 
resentative. 

A union member called on almost 
everyone in the Librarian series on 
these two campuses, explaining the 
new law and the selection process for 
a bargaining agent, answering ques- 
tions, and gaining the signatures on 
authorization cards of the United Fed- 
eration of Librarians. 


The coming weeks mark the start 
of campaigns to gather signatures on 
the other seven campuses in the UC 
system. These campuses chose to de- 
fer their authorization drives until after 
the release of the LAUC collective 
bargaining committee reports. 

The next step calls for the authori- 
zation cards to be presented to the 
Public Employment Relations Board, 
which will certify that they are valid 
and call for an election. The University 
may challenge the appropriateness of 
the statewide librarians’ unit if it 
chooses, and another (as yet non- 


existent) employee organization could 
intervene in the election if it success- 
fully gathered sufficient signatures to 
place its name on the ballot. If chal- 
lenges by intervenors or the University 
are raised, the PERB will conduct an 
investigation before calling an election. 


For further information about the 
law or the pre-election union activities, 
contact your local campus union offi- 
cers, the statewide UC-AFT office 
(415-841-1750) or one of the officers 
of the University Federation of Libra- 
rians, the UC-AFT librarians’ division: 
Phil Hoehn (Chair), Laura Nanna 
(Southern Coordinator) or Anne Lipow 
(Northern Coordinator). 


University Claims Far Reaching Legal Powers 


In the year that has slipped by since 
Governor Brown signed S.B., 251 and 
brought the UC open files bill into 
law, as a section in the education code, 
the University has yet to open a file. 

At a June 12 hearing before Cali- 
fornia Superior Court Judge Robert 
Weil in Los Angeles, the state attor- 
ney general’s office argued that the 
University should obey and implement 
this code section, while the University 
presented its reasoning for ignoring the 
law and placing itself outside the boun- 
daries of California’s Legislature. 

In the course of the hearing, the Uni- 
versity presented a staggering glimpse 
of its limitless view of UC’s constitu- 
tionally-delegated powers and its firm 
intent to seek gentlemen’s agreements 
with the Legislature and the courts 
when faced with a challenge to UC’s 
autonomous powers. 

The open files law, which served as 
a backdrop for these larger issues, per- 
mits employees who are not members 
of the Academic Senate access to their 
personnel employment files without re- 
striction. It also limits the scope of 
confidentiality for Academic Senate 
members to the excision of the signa- 
ture and affiliation of writers of let- 
ters of recommendation and the iden- 
tities of members of ad hoc commit- 
tees. 

At the June hearing, two issues were 
before the court: 

—the attorney general was seeking 
an injunction requiring UC to obey the 
section of the education code while 
awaiting a decision on the University’s 
own challenge to the law; 

—the University was asking for a 
summary judgment which would limit 
the judicial proceeding to only an ex- 
amination of the constitutionality of 
the law. The state argued that issues 
of fact were involved, touching on both 


the need for open files and the impact 
of open files on the University’s ability 
to elicit candid judgments for its re- 
views of faculty. 

In August, Judge Weil handed down 
his decision. On the first issue, the 
judge ruled that the University was 
not an “administrative agency“ with- 
in the meaning of a recent law requir- 
ing administrative agencies to obey 
laws during a period of constitutional 
testing. The state will almost certainly 
appeal this decision because of the 
fundamental legal issues involved. 

On the second issue, the judge ruled 
for the state. The summary judgment 
was denied, so the open files law will 
get its day in court. The exact date is 
still a question mark. 

But in the course of the hearing, the 
University strongly asserted through its 
General Counsel Donald Reidhaar that 
“it is really a question of whether the 
Legislature has any authority, any con- 
stitutional competence, consistent with 
article IX, section: 9 (the portions of 
California’s constitution granting UC 
regents’ power), to pass this type of 
legislation purporting to regulate Uni- 
versity affairs.” i 

Later in the hearing, Judge Weil 
carried UC’s position to its logical con- 
clusion concerning a statute within the 
University’s definition of its sphere of 
influence. Weil said, “The courts can’t 
ever validate the statute or the Uni- 
versity can always have the statute 
invalidated. . . .” 

The judge added, “The University 
might tend to sit back and say, ‘Well, 
this doesn’t bother us so much, so we 
are not going to challenge it. We can 
live with it, but we are still reserving 
that inherent right we have to chal- 
lenge something that we think is go- 
ing to böser us.” ” 

Reidhaar countered that these is- 


sues “only arise if the University chal- 
lenges the application of legislation” 
and “in a great majority of cases these 
matters are worked out by a process 
of accommodation between the Uni- 
versity, on the one hand, and the Leg- 
islature, on the other,” adding that the 
open files bill was “an exception.” 

Reidhaar used another recently en- 
acted law as an example—the collec- 
tive bargaining bill for higher educa- 
tion. 

“Now, the University, at the time 
this legislation was being developed, 
took a policy position, the Board of 
Regents did, that if the legislation 
could be shaped in such a way as to 
recognize and protect basic University 
concerns, then the University would 
not oppose the enactment and appli- 
cation of that legislation. And that, 
indeed, is what happened. 

“But we have also made it clear that 
if that legislation were amended in 
ways which we saw were detrimental 
to the University or the regents’ au- 
thority for governance, we would cer- 
tainly reserve the right to challenge it.” 

While this formula may serve the 
University well, it leaves faculty, li- 
brarians, all employees, associations, 
unions or whatever out of the picture, 
substituting the University’s autono- 
mous right to judge the constitution- 
ality of its own affairs and to work 
out “accommodations” with the Leg- 
islature which the University can al- 
ways challenge or ignore if it so de- 
sires at a later date. 

In demonstration of the University’s 
current policy for open files issues, 
Reidhaar told the judge that concern- 
ing a faculty member who “has been 
reviewed and is disappointed with the 
result, the candidate docs then have 
the opportunity to seek judicial relief 
for arbitrary or capricious action.” He 


then had the sheer audacity to cite the 
case of Therese Lynn. 


Therese Lynn was denied tenure 
and terminated after seven years of 
teaching French at UC Irvine. She 
filed a class action suit in federal court 
against the University, charging the 
University with a policy of employ- 
ment discrimination against both wom- 
en and people of French origin. 


During discovery, Lynn sought ac- 
cess. to her unexpurgated evaluations 
used by her tenure committee to as- 
sess her abilities. She was denied her 
records. Instead, the University al- 
lowed the judge to inspect her records 
in camera and make a determination 
if there was anything within these 
records to support a claim of discrim- 
ination as asserted in her complaint. 
The judge, guided by the University, 
found none and ordered the records 
closed. 

Lynn has appealed, charging a vio- 
lation of her right to due process since 
she had no idea what views her rec- 
ords held and was unable to prepare 
a case. Instead she was forced to rely 
on ihe unchaliengable opinions of her 
committee, the University, and a judge, 
inexperienced in the workings of high- 
er education, She was denied the tools 
to present, defend or even develop an 
argument. 

The University’s response to the 
Lynn case, its willingness to use con- 
stitutional autonomy to squash a fac- 
ulty member’s right to see her or his 
file, and its practice of seeking accom- 
modation with the Legislature while 
ignoring our necds, makes talk of 
shared-governance with the University 
laughable. Instead, it points to the need 
for employees to organize to protect 
themselves or be swept away by: forces 
no individual can oppose. 
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ELECTION PETITION 


I hereby designate the University Council - American 

Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO—as my exclusive 

representative for the purpose of meeting and conferring 
as provided for in Assembly Bill 1091 (Government 
Code Chapter 12, Higher Education Employer-Employee 
elations Act). 


R 
Name (Print) Date 


Campus 
Unit Determination Information 


C] Library 
{_] Professional Staff 


[C] Academic Senate 
[C] Academic Non-Senate 


1 C] Other 


Title and Department 


Please clip and return this petition to: 


University Council- AFT 
2527 Dwight Way, Berkeley, CA 94704 
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J 
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i 
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——Signing this petition does not obligate you to vote for the Uni- 
versity Council-American Federation of Teachers in the collective 
bargaining election. You are only stating that you wish an election 
to be held and you want UC-AFT on the ballot. 

c —Signing this petition does not make you a member of the 
UC-AFT 

—Signing this petition does not obligate you to pay dues to the 
UC-AFT, now or in the future. You must sign the membership ap- 
plication on the opposite side of this page to become a dues paying 
member. 

—ASigning this petition does start the process to bring your views 
and input into matters affecting your pay and conditions of work. 

Is there any reason noft to sign? 


Photos by Richard Bermack 
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If enough of UC’s academic and professional empl 
sign this petition, a representational election will be held, 
ing the issue of a bargaining agent and collective barga 
squarely before us for our democratic choice. 


When AB 1091 the Higher Education Employer-Employee Relatio: 
(HEERA), became law, academic and professional employees at UC gain 
opportunity to bargain over their “wages, hours of employment, and other 
and conditions of employment.” And in these post-Proposition 13 hard 
when seeking a simple pay increase to keep even with inflation requir 
organization and effort of a full-scale war, UC’s employees need a strong 
nization as much as any other state employee who is trying to survive und 
“diminished expectations” form of government. 


While pay is central to anyone’s survival, so is the other half of any | 
the conditions of work. Today, old fashioned speed-up is quietly slippin 
professional work — even. at the University. Faculty members find their 
loads increasing daily in the form of larger classes, fewer TAs, cutback: 
brary and other support staff; librarians and professional employees watc 
port staffs shrink while the University demands the same level of servi 
well as professional commitment to activities outside the University. 


Tf ever we needed a union, now is the time. 


Two ways to bring about an election 


HEERA mandates two paths that will bring about an election — i 
cases an organization initiates the process. 

—The organization or union proposes a bargaining unit (for ex 
librarians on a single campus or statewide, or Academic Senate members 
wide or on one campus, or professional employees in UC Cooperative | 
sion) and shows at least 50 percent signatures among the employees calli 
an election. The union brings the petition before the University and as 
recognition which the employer may grant. But if the University. questio 
claim of majority support, the issue goes before the Public Employment 
tions Board (PERB) for determination. PERB will investigate and call 
hearing or election to determine the exclusive bargaining representative. 


—The union may petition PERB directly with a showing of 30 p 
support for a bargaining unit. Again PERB will investigate and call for a 
ing or election to determine the representative. 

In either case, another union or organization may enter the electio 
a showing of 10 percent of signatures for the unit, and there is always a 
of “no representative” printed on the ballot, too. 


But we must sign a representational petition to call for a PERB h 
or an election. Besides the University Council-American Federation of Te: 
you may sign petitions for as many different organizations as you wish, bi 
one signature per organization is valid. 


Bargaining Units of Our Choice 

The Higher Education Employer-Employee Relations Act (HEERA 
a foundation. for who should be in what bargaining unit and what may b 
gained for, but the direction and impetus for collective bargaining must 
from us through an organization or union of our choice. If the union a 
University disagree over the appropriateness of a bargaining unit, then it 
to the Public Employment Relations Board (PERB) to interpret the law, 
to arguments, and determine who is correct. 


We have the right to select bargaining units of our choice for aca 
and professional employees, organize and gain signatures, and preset 
units to the University and PERB. If there is no disagreement between th 
versity Council-American Federation of Teachers and the University ov 
appropriateness of the unit, an election will be held. If there is disagree 
PERB will hold hearings before an election can be held and will rule € 
unit, using these criteria: 


—a community of interest among employees, including the extent tt 
perform related work toward a common goal, a history of employee repre 
tion, and a commonality of skills, working conditions, supervision, edu 
training and other factors; 


—the effect the unit will have on negotiating relationships with th 
ployer, with an eye to conditions such as numerical size, work location, ef 
operations and other factors; 


The law presumes that professional employees will be in a separat 
from non-professional employees and employees within one or more occuf 
al groups will be in a single unit, but these presumptions may be rebut 
presenting other evidence to PERB. 
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it represents your 


Special requirements for Academic Senate members 


Like all others on the UC campuses, Academic Senate members can bar- 
gain either as a divisional (campus) unit or statewide. But HEERA does add 
some special requirements for Academic Senate members. If Senate- members 
are represented by divisional bargaining units, they can only bargain concern- 
ing divisional mattets, but the University must consult with divisional repre- 
sentatives on statewide matters that are within the “scope” of representation.” 


If campus bargaining units within the Senate are realized, Academic Sen- 
ate members can enlarge the “scope of representation” for the units from di- 
visional to statewide issues through a special mechanism. If 35 percent of the 
total statewide Academic Senate members are represented by one or more ex- 
clusive divisional representatives, the representatives can petition the PERB 
to hold an election among Senate members to see if they prefer a statewide unit, 
and the organization receiving a majority of votes will become the exclusive 
“representative. 7 


Concerning bargaining issues, the scope of representation defined in HEERA 
is broad and includes “wages, hours of employment, and other terms and condi- 
tions of employment.” Under these general terms, we, acting through our bar- 
gaining agent, can negotiate many kinds of issues beyond a narrow and purely 
economic concern with wages and benefits. 

But the bargaining agent is specifically prohibited from negotiating the fol- 
lowing: 

—the merits, necessity or organization of services, activities or programs 
established by law or resolution of the regents, except for the impact on employ- 
ment terms and conditions by these services, activities or programs. Many issues 
may become the subject of negotiations under this category as changes in these 
services or programs influence employment conditions. 


—student admission or degree requirements. 
fees which are not a term or condition of employment. 
—the content or conduct of courses or research programs. 


—procedures and policies used for the appointment, promotion and tenure 
of Academic Senate members, the procedures for evaluation of Senate members, 
and the procedures for processing grievances of Senate members. But the repre- 
sentative of Senate.members has the right to consult and be consulted on matters 
excluded from the scope of representation for Senate members, And if Senate 
members desire, they may vote to cede any of these “policies and procedures” 
to the scope of representation of their exclusive bargaining agent. 


It all comes down to this: HEERA creates a framework for us to bargain 
over our conditions of work, but only through building a strong, democratically- 
structured organization can we influence PERB and the University to see our 
needs as professional and academic employees. 


AFT in Higher Education 


More higher education academic employees belong to the University 
Council's affiliate, the American Federation of Teachers, than belong to the 
NEA and AAUP combined. : 


AFT unions negotiate contracts for higher education employees at New 
York’s SUNY and CUNY systems, Vermont’s state system, New Jersey state 
colleges and university, Florida state and university system, Pennsylvania col- 
lege and university system, and the state university system in Illinois. 


The University Council’s affiliate on the state level, the California Federa- 
tion of Teachers, offers such services as: 


—roup insurance programs, life insurance, auto insurance, home owners 
insurance, etc.; 


—credit union services; 
—group legal services; 
«consumer discounts for travel, autos, recreation, ete. 


And most importantly, the Council’s affiliation with the statewide and 
national labor movement brings the support and experience University em- 
plvyees need on many fronts: 


—experience in contract negotiations; 


—experience in PERB hearings and the many legal necessities encountered 
with the University; 


~—lobbying and legislative support on the state and national level; 


—support of other unions of state employees when unified action is re- 
quired; 
—and the unity of millions of working people throughout the nation. 
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[C] I want to join [C] Please send more 
UC-AFT information 

Name (Please print) 

Campus Dept. 

Title 

Home address__ City Zip 

Campus phone __ Home phone 

Signature Cd ate — 


You can either have your dues deducted automatically 
from your paycheck on a monthly basis which is 
convenient for you, much easier for us and saves the 
union time and money or we will send a bill to you 
each quarter and you mail in your dues. 

Check which you prefer: 


[E] a monthly payroll deduction 
[C] a quarterly bill 


UC-AFT monthly dues are 3/4 of 1 percent on 
monthly gross salary: a maximum of $15 per month 
and a minimum of $4 per month. 


P.S. Union dues are tax deductible. 


Employment Information 
C] Are you employed one-half time or less? 
C] Is your salary $4000 a year or less? 


Please clip and return to: 


University Council- AFT 
2527 Dwight Way, Berkeley, CA 94704 


(415) 841-1750 
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Editorial 


The September 
Awards or 


Dollars But No Sense 


Governor Brown’s remark that educators receive “psychic rewards” ap- 
parently does not extend to the highest administrators of UC, No other con- 
clusion is possible after perusing the “September Awards” in the form of pay 
increases granted at the September Regents’ meeting in a closed executive 
session. 

The Regents approved substantial hikes, some as high as, 24 percent, for 
officers whose salaries were already in the forty thousand dollar range. These 
actions were not announced to the public and were only uncovered by reporters’ 
questions. The press missed the bonanza winner though: one O. B. Hammond, 
Consultant to the Treasurer, who is compensated for 49.9 percent time by 
$73,015! 

As was widely reported in the press, President Saxon’s increase of 20 per 
cent makes him the highest paid officer in the state—above Governor Brown 
($49,100), the Chief Justice ($73,716), and Chancellor Dumke of the State 
Colleges and Universities ($74,554). When free housing, no small matter in 
today’s skyrocketing housing market, and goodness knows what other per- 
quisites of the position are added to Saxon’s salary, UC employees’ psyches 
may justifiably feel bruised. 

Since merit is stated to be the basis for financial reward at UC, faculty 
and staff may wonder what extraordinary accomplishments justify increases 
above the 14.5 per cent they received. Perhaps the unusually low award of 
9.5 per cent to Vice President for Agriculture, James Kendrick, can be inter- 
preted as a consequence of the finding that the Cooperative Extension Service 
exhibits patterns of racial discrimination. On the other hand, Assistant Vice 
President in Agriculture, Jerome Siebert, in charge of affirmative action in Ex- 
tension and described as “insensitive” to minority concerns, was rewarded with 
a hefty 16 percent raise, well above the average for his category. 

In our opinion, these above average pay increases are damaging on two 
grounds, Consider: Saxon’s increase of $13,125 is more than enough to sup- 
port two TAs ($6156/year); Kleingartner’s $11,500 almost two more. Thus, 
with the University’s resources for teaching and research shrinking in real dol- 
lars, the priority allocations to administrators’ stipends must be challenged. 
Secondly, the absence of public disclosure plus the raises themselves will not 
escape the attention of proponents of Proposition 13 and similar measures to 
limit state expenditures and will surely affect this year’s attempts to increase 
the University’s budget. 

As the Berkeley Gazette put it in an editorial: “If Saxon and his gang come 
to Sacramento every year, crying to legislators and the press about how they 
might not be able to make ends meet . . . and how all the ‘underpaid’ UC 
professors will soon leave the University in droves, they must be willing to make 
public disclosures regarding the use of public funds. And that includes their 
own salary increases. Otherwise their credibility—and the University of Cali- 
fornia’s—will suffer great harm.” 

Students and faculty alike have already suffered “great harm;” they de- 
serve better care, political insight, and common sense than the Regents dis- 
played in making the September Awards. 

—Patricia St. Lawrence 
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Faculty Pay and “Parity” 


Continued from Page 1— 
Legislature which contains “average” 
or “parity” figures for the projected 
salaries at the comparison institutions. 
These figures are used by both the 
Department of Finance in preparation 
of the Governor’s budget and the leg- 
islative fiscal committees during budget 
hearings. 

The initial impetus for faculty sal- 
ary reports of any kind came from the 
Master Plan Survey Team in 1960 


comparison with similar jobs in busi- 
ness and industry. The argument 
against using the same principle for 
the establishment of faculty salaries 
is that similar jobs do not exist outside 
of the University. While there is an 
element of truth to this argument, the 
existence of the much higher and sepa- 
rate health sciences scale directly con- 
tradicts the argument. The market- 
place played a strong role in the estab- 
lishment of that scale, independent of 


Treasurer to the Regents H. Gordon 
Consultant to the 


* Average. 


pus positions. The Regents must 
thereabouts. 


which recommended “greatly in- 
creased salaries and expanded fringe 
benefits . . . be provided for faculty 
members in order to make college and 
university teaching attractive as com- 
pared with business and industry.” 
(emphasis added) 

In addition, the most recent CPEC 
report on salaries in higher education 
for 1979-1980 notes that “it was not 
intended that salary adjustments would 
necessarily prevent erosion in faculty 
purchasing power since inflation was 
a minor concern in 1965 (the first 
year parity figures were used).” (em- 
phasis added) 

We are all painfully aware that we 
have lost dramatically to inflation in 
the last 10 years. When a recent col- 
lege graduate with a bachelors degree 
goes to work in business or industry 
and commands a salary approaching 
that of an associate professor, one 
must wonder about the attractiveness 
of college or university teaching as 
compared with business and industry 
from the point of view of salaries and 
fringe benefits, 

Thus it seems that a concept intro- 
duced with the intention of making 
faculty salaries and fringe benefits at- 
tractive has had the opposite effect 
in these times of double digit inflation 
and held salaries artificially low by 
comparing the pay of one teacher to 
another. 

Each year most discussion centers 
around how close to parity the new 
increases will bring us. In the process, 
we miss an important point: the Uni- 
versity establishes salaries for staff and 
administrators which are competitive 
across business and industry. 

These salaries are established by 


Treasurer (49.9% time) O. B. Hammond 


SOME UC ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES 
1979-80 
salary or Approx. 
Title or Name or number range of % increase 
Position in position salaries over 1978-79 
President of the U. D. S. Saxon $78,750 20 
Vice Pres. of the U. W. B, Fretter 65,000 18 
Vice President D. C. Swain 59,000 19 
A. Kleingartner 59,000 24 
; J. A. Kendrick, Jr. 49,000 9.5 
Ass’t Vice President J. A. Siebert 41,000 16 
Ass’t Vice President 12 38,000-52,500 12* 
Chancellor 9 58,000-67,500 13* 
' Director of Hospitals & B. G. Lamson 71,700 10 
Clinics; Ass’t Vice 
Chancellor, L.A. s 
University Librarian 5 44,400-51,500 14* 
Others** 59 42,600-59,500 12* 


62,000 24 


73,015 14 


**Provosts, Ass’t and Assoc. Chancellors; some statewide but mostly cam- ! 


approve salaries above $42,500 or 
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the number of similar jobs in business 
and industry which could be found. 


AFT’s position 


The position of the AFT over the 
past few years has been that at the 
very least we must fight to keep up 
with inflation. And in the meantime 
whatever money we do get for raises 
should be distributed in such a man- 
ner to ensure that the lowest salaries 
are always adequate. 

The differential distribution of the 
money for raises this year certainly 
violates both principles. Far more 
money than was appropriated will be 
required to bring us even with infla- 
tion. On top of that, there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with dis- 
tributing an average of 15.3 percent 
to full professors, while giving assistant 
professors, many of whom are having 
trouble making ends meet, an average 
of 12.7 percent. . 


Retroactive Pay 
On Hold 


A one-shot, seven percent pay in- 
crease that was to retroactively raise 
our income back to October 1, 1978, 
has been delayed waiting the outcome 
of legal challenges, Our old friend 
Howard Jarvis and a newcomer, Ar- 
min Brodty, a Marin County realtor, 


-charge that the pay-raise legislation, 


SB 91, granted “retroactive” pay and 
a “gift of the public funds,” both pro- 
hibited by the state constitution. 

As the Guardian goes to press, the 
outcome is delayed and the case tied 
up in court. 


| 
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11,100 Signatures in Four Weeks 
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State College Profs File for One Big Statewide Bargaining Unit 


When the Public Employment Rela- 
tions Board swung open its doors on 
July 2, the first working day the Higher 
Education Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Act became law, the United Pro- 
fessors of California stepped inside and 
filed for one big bargaining unit to rep- 
resent the California State University 
and College system’s 20,000 profes- 
sional employees. 

They backed up their filing with 
11,110 signatures, over half the total 
professional employees, which they had 
gathered during an intensive four-week 
period last spring. 


Largest unit in higher ed 


UPC is seeking to represent what 
would be the largest bargaining unit in 
higher education. Currently, the aca- 
demic unit for the State University of 
New York is the largest in higher edu- 
cation with 17,500 employees repre- 
sented by a local of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, UPC, like the Uni- 
versity Council, is also affiliated with 
the American Federation of Teachers. 
UPC was created with a merger of a 
faculty association and the AFT on 
CSUC campuses in 1970; today, they 
have over 4,000 members. 

The bargaining unit sought by UPC 
includes all instructional faculty, li- 
brarians, counselors, student affairs of- 
ficers and assistants, evaluation tech- 
nicians, health center nurses and 
physicians and other related profes- 
sionals. Department chairs are includ- 
ed but supervisors with authority to 
hire and fire are not. The unit excludes 
_ teaching assistants since UPC believes 
that faculty who supervise them could 
be involved in a conflict of interest due 
to their role as TAs’ bosses, But UPC’s 
Council voted to assist TAs in filing 
for a separate collective bargaining 
unit. 

One UPC staffer put it this way, 
“We're organizing the broad slice that’s 
between the big unit of secretaries, 
grounds workers and so forth who are 
busy organizing now, and management 
on the other side.” 

Other organizations had until Octo- 
ber 9 to file as intervenors and chal- 
lenge UPC in a representational elec- 
tion, And on that very last day, 


the Congress of Faculty Associations 
(CFA) filed with 30 percent of pro- 
fessional employees. The coalition or- 
ganization is made up of CSEA, AA- 
UP, and CTA. Its bargaining units are 
similar to UPC’s except CFA filed 
for two units — one for full-time em- 


No separate contracts 
“For people who are basically do- 
ing the same thing to be negotiating 
separate contracts will weaken us all. 
The administration has moved to hire 
more part-time faculty over the years. 
Today, we are virtually inundated 


“The Shape of Higher Education 
Has Changed” 


Warren Kessler is the president of UPC-AFT and a professor at 
Fresno State where he has taught in the philosophy department for 10 
years. In an interview with the University Guardian, he offered these views 
on the shape of higher education, politics and economics in California. 


“Faculty must look at the demographics — the changes in the num- 
ber of students entering the school system. Look at Proposition 13 and 
the fact that Gann has a state spending limitation measure that the polls 
say will pass overwhelmingly. Look at Jarvis’s proposal to cut personal in- 
come tax in half which would strip the state of 13 percent of its revenues. 
Look at our economy which is in trouble in general, and remember, when 
the economy is in trouble, the last thing people look after is their minds 
or their futures ... and who can blame them. 


“None of this portends well for the future of university life. 


“I think if faculty members at UC or CSUC think they are going to 
be able to coast through the post-Proposition 13 era uninformed, ill pre- 
pared and disdainful of political involvement, they are only kidding them- 
selves. And I don’t want to be among the best educated fools in the nation. 


“I didn’t come into education to be a union activist. But on the other 
hand, I didn’t come here to have my pay immediately frozen, to find that 
after 10 years in the system my real purchasing power is about $500 more 
per year than when I entered, to have two of the finest teachers in my de- 
partment fired for absolutely the wrong reasons, to see politicians intrud- 


ing into the system left and right. 


“People like myself can either get out of the system or fight to de- 
fend it. I don’t think any person with professional integrity can just tock 
themself up in his or her office and continue to do scholarship as usual 


under these conditions. 


“The shape of higher education has changed.” 


ployees and the other for part-timers. 
The issue of part-time vs. full-time 
employees is critical to CSUC. In all, 
there are 7,000 part-time and tempo- 
rary instructional faculty; 30 percent of 
courses are taught by part-time faculty. 
UPC has taken a strong stand in 
support of organizing part-timers. 


with part-timers,” said Jess Flemion, 
a history professor at San Diego State 
and a UPC vice president. 

She added, “We need to work to-. 
gether with common goals — and not 
give into what the administration has 
sought to make us over the years — 
enemies, rivals who are fearful of one 


UPC President Warren Kessler (left) 
and Richard Lyon, Long Beach local 
president, file petitions with PERB 
Regional Director Janet Caraway. 


another. There are differences in our 
needs, but it’s better to go after con- 
flicting differences through in - house 
compromise than to let the adminis- 
tration determine what happens to our 
jobs by a strategy of divide and con- 
quer.” 

The next step for UPC will be hear- 
ings on the appropriate bargaining unit 
before PERB. Hearings will be com- 
plicated by the fact that the CSUC 
chancellor’s office wants four bargain- 
ing units, the Congress of Faculty As- 
sociations wants two units, and UPC 
seeks one. 


Statewide contract committee 

Flemion hopes for an election in the 
late spring or fall of 1980, In the mean- 
time, UPC has created a statewide 
committee for developing a contract. 

UPC’s process for determining con- 
tract proposal terms starts with a series 
of questionnaires and moves to inter- 
views and open meetings to develop 
proposals that will answer the unique 
needs of each campus, academic pro- 
gram and employee group of the 19- 
campus system. 

UPC’s goal is to guarantee that any 
contract proposals negotiated by the 
union will be the product of wide 
spread, grass roots participation 


Racial Discrimination and Ag Extension—Too Long a Connection 


Continued from Page i— 

Over a period of five years, 15 em- 
ployee complaints were presented to 
CES administrators; 13 concerned ra- 
cial discrimination issues—figures de- 
scribed by the Task Force as “vivid” 
and “significant” and -revealing “a 
disproportionate impact of adverse 
personnel actions affecting minorities.” 


Disturbing pattern 


The Task Force didn’t ascertain 
whether discrimination was “intention- 
al” but noted that there is a “disturb- 
ing pattern of racially discriminatory 
effect.” 

Citing six specific affirmative action 
complaints, the Task Force urged the 
President to appoint a special assistant 
to review these cases and make rec- 
ommendations, Previous issues of the 
University Guardian have described 
some of these grievances. 

They include the 1973 “gag order” 
of Director Siebert (also reported in 
the Guardian): “It is the policy of 
CES that discussion in the area of 
Civil Rights be made in such a way 
so as to avoid embarrassment to the 
University.” The Task Force charged 
that the order had a “chilling effect 


and thus should be rescinded.” 

Siebert’s handling of a letter from 
CES Mexican-American employees in 
1974 expressing concern about the 
lack of Mexican-Americans in Exten- 
sion and offering suggestions for im- 
provement is cited as an example of 
the “insensitivity of the CES adminis- 
tration.” Siebert responded to the 
group that he would need time to study 
the issues and obtain advice from the 
newly created CES Equal Opportunity 
Advisory Committee. The committee 
never received the letter, and Siebert 
did nothing further. 


Callous handling 

In 1978, a similar group wrote to 
Vice President Kendrick with the same 
and additional concerns. Nine months 
later the group received a response. 
Comments the Task Force, “. . . the 
four-year delay demonstrates the cal- 
lous manner in which this matter was 
handied.” 

There are 18 detailed recommenda- 
tions to this section dealing with hir- 
ing and firing practices, auditing of 
personnel actions, outreach in job 
searches, evaluation of administrators 
with respect to affirmative action, edu- 


cational requirements for particular 
jobs, etc. 

One section on the delivery of serv- 
ices examines problems with the many 
programs designed for the small farm- 
er (especially Mexican-American farm- 
ers), migrant farm labor families, and 
youth (through the 4H), including in- 
ner city and low income youth. The 
Task Force found, “. . . administrative 
insensitivity and fixed opinion with re- 
spect to the delivery of services to 
these clientele coniribute to these prob- 
lems” and “the overall consequence of 
these attitudes has been to abet dis- 
criminatory treatment with respect to 
these groups.” 

The report includes 12 recommen- 
dations for correcting the deficiencies. 

President Saxon requested com- 
ments on the report from Vice Presi- 
dent for Agriculture Kendrick. In his 
response, widely circulated and pre- 
sented to the Regents, Kendrick as- 
serted that every effort would be made 
to implement the recommendation of 
the report and observed: 

‘The facts as I know them would 
lead me to an alternative conclusion, 
but nevertheless the Report reflects a 


Perception shared by minority groups 
that discriminatory practices take place 
in Cooperative Extension. 1 am dis- 
turbed that this perception exists and 
intend to do all that I can to change it. 
What has changed is that minority 
groups perceive that they are not 
equally served by us.” (Italics ours) 


Beyond “perceptions” 


The Chairman of the CES Affirma- 
tive Action Committee found Ken- 
drick’s statements unacceptable, say- 
ing “cooperative Extension has some 
very real affirmative action problems 
which go well beyond the problem of 


“perception.” 


Similar sentiments were expressed 
in a letter to Kendrick signed by some 
75 percent of the minority employees 
in CES. According to our information, 
the members of the CES Affirmative 
Action Committee were then replaced. 

A search is being conducted for the 
position of Affirmative Action Officer 
as recommended by the Task Force. 
Meanwhile an acting officer has been 
appointed, a former official of 4H, one 
of the programs most. severely criti- 
cized by the Task Force, ` 
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Chancellor McElroy Resigns 


UCSD Senate Votes “No Confidence” in Chancellor 


Last July, UC San Diego’s Chancel- 
lor William McElroy announced his 
resignation, effective on or before July 
1, 1980, McElroy weakly maintained 
that his resignation had nothing to do 
with the “no confidence” vote taken 
just two months earlier by UCSD’s 
Academic Senate members. 


While few on the San Diego campus 
believe that McElroy would have sur- 
rendered his position without an act 
as shattering as a no confidence vote, 
confusion over the implications behind 
the vote and the resignation remain. 

The meaning of the events of last 
spring and summer all depends on 
your interpretation: either UCSD Aca- 
demic Senate members demonstrated 
the power to remove a Chancellor or 
Academic Senate members showed 
that in a battle between two power- 
ful administrators they have, at best, 
the “right” to back one over the other. 

Whichever meaning you select, one 
theme looms large: UC San Diego fac- 
ulty hold a strong sentiment in favor 
of shared governance on their cam- 
pus. 

Shared governance by cudgel 

But either way, it was shared-gov- 
ernance by cudgel. When faced with 
a Chancellor’s unilateral decision to 
separate the research and teaching 
functions of the University and place 
research under his own. control, the 
faculty was offered but one way to 
influence the Chancellor —- censure 
him. 

They tried every other way imagin- 
able and the Chancellor ignored them 
completely. 

In early May, Chancellor McElroy 
announced his intention to move the 
Office of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search from the jurisdiction of Vice- 
Chancellor of Academic Affairs Paul 
Saltman. McElroy planned to have the 
Dean of the Office of Graduate Studies 
and Research report directly to him, 
rather than to Saltman. : 

Saltman, who’s considered secon 
in strength only to McElroy on the 
San Diego campus, strongly opposed 
the move to restrict his influence over 
UCSD’s considerable research funds. 
UCSD's research funding is surprising- 
ly huge considering the size of the 
small campus-—-UCSD is ranked fifth 
in the nation in federal funds given for 
research and development programs. 

McElroy soon received a multiplic- 
ity of faculty protests charging that he 
had failed to consult with them on 


this important administrative change. 
McElroy’s response was a memo is- 
sured May 15, announcing the change 
as an administrative action. 

Then, the chairs of six science de- 
partments led a campaign with other 
department chairs and faculty mem- 


bers to convince McElroy to halt his 
plan and discuss the change in con- 
sultation with the faculty, McElroy re- 
mained unmoved. 

On May 22, the science chairs and 
the Academic Senate Executive and 
Policy Committee met with McElroy 
to influence him and hear his per- 
spective. McElroy declared that the 
reorganization had become existing 
policy and there was no need for fac- 
ulty consultation since this was purely 
an administrative matter. 

After McElroy left the meeting, the 
committee appointed a delegation to 
meet with McElroy again and urge 
him to adopt a compromise; again 
they got nowhere with the Chancellor. 

The committee reconvened and vot- 
ed 18 to 0 with two abstentions to ask 
the Academic Senate for a no confi- 
dence resolution at its May 29 meet- 
ing. 

During this same week, Vice-Chan- 
cellor Saltman, strongly objecting to 
the removal of research-related mat- 
ters from his jurisdiction, tendered his 
resignation; McElroy quickly accepted 
it. 

McElroy’s change of heart 

At the May 29 meeting of the Sen- 
ate over 400 members were in at- 
tendance. The Chancellor addressed 
the Senate, reading from a statement 
in which he expressed a change of 
heart and agreed to rescind his de- 
cision while a special faculty commit- 
tee reconsidered the advantages and 
disadvantages of his plan. 

He apologized for having “ap- 
peared” to not hear the faculty in the 


Ln this Issue: 


(See Pages 4 and 5) 


_—Librarians Real Wages Drop and. 
LAUC Study Points to Reasons Why 


—UCR Extension Faculty Charge 


University with Unfair Labor Practices 


WHEREAS Chancellor McElroy has followed a continu- l 
ing pattern of not consulting the faculty on issues of deep 


i 
| custom and policy of shared governance in this University, 
i 


| BE IT RESOLVED that we, the San Diego Division of 
the Academic Senate, have no confidence in the Chancel- 
lor’s leadership. 


FY 
i 
i 
i 
| concern to them and has thereby ignored the traditional | 
| 
| 
i 
i 
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past and outlined a proposal for im- 

proving communications. Finally, he 

promised to urge Saltman to reassume the mail ballot was counted in late | 

his duties as a vice-chancellor. June, the motion of no confidence car- 
McElroy was supported by many ried again by only a slightly smaller 

senior faculty members, particularly majority. 

from the School of Medicine and Then in late July after much hoopla 

by UC President David Saxon and 

| Chancellor McElroy about McElroy’s 

| secure position on the campus and 

| the “misunderstanding” among faculty 

| members that led to the vote, McElroy _ 

| announced his resignation. ( 

| The fact that the censure decision 

| survived two votes—-one at the Senate _ 

H 

| 

{ 

| 

| 


that the entire Academic Senate should 
vote on a matter of such gravity. When 


meeting and a second vote through a 
mail ballot which was surely an at- 
tempt to diffuse the anti-McElroy | 
forces—shows a strong wish for shared 
governance on the part of the faculty. 
But the censure of a Chancellor is a 
high price to pay, for both adminis- 
tration and faculty, merely to ensure | 
that faculty gain input into critical de- _ 
cisions affecting the campus at UCSD. | 


First UC Statewide 
Bargaining Unit Filed 


The American Federation of State, : 
County and Municipal Employees-UC 


Scripps Oceanographic Institute, but 
others including officers of the Sen- 
ate, argued that McElroy’s attitude of 
indifference to faculty opinion was too 
deeply ingrained to change substan- 
tially at this late date. i 

Their pessimism stemmed from a 
history of instances in which the Chan- 
cellor had disregarded the vièws of 
faculty members. The most recent in- 
cident occurred earlier in the school (A4FSCME-UC) became the first union 
year, when McElroy attempted to re- tg file for a statewide unit to bargain 
move the Chair of the Department of for blue collar workers on all nine UC 
Surgery against the wishes of the de- campuses. , 
partment and the Council for the ti ‘ 
School of Medicine, Eventually McEI- i Bit soles Shanes 
roy. Pon down sons vho faced na classifications, such as food service 
the likelihood of a vote of censure by Workers, custodians, dorm workers, la- 
the Academic Senate. borers, groundskeepers, and automo- 

Two “no” votes tive personnel. ; 

Despite McElroy’s statement and AFSCME-UC’s petition was signed _ 
some support, a no confidence vote by over 30 percent of the 5,000 em- 
was taken and the measure passed 231 ployees and was presented to the Pub- 
to 116, with 21 abstentions. A mail lic Employment Relations Board on 
ballot was called for, on the grounds October 10. 
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